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BOUCHER AND VAN LOO: 


IWO DRAWINGS 


LTHOUGH the Museum owns 


four fine paintings by Francois FIG. I. 


Boucher, no drawings by this Francois Boucher, 
prolific draughtsman have as yet been ! French, 1703-1770. 
The Artist in 

his Studio, oil on 


canvas. The Louvre. 


represented in its collection. It was 
therefore a fortunate occurrence re- 
cently to have acquired a fine and early 
drawing,' (see cover) doubly interest- 
ing because it is a drawing for the paint- 
ing, The Artist in his Studio (La Caze 
collection), in the Louvre, sometimes 
accepted as a self-portrait (Fig. 1). 
Boucher painted several variations of 
the artist in his studio.2 The La Caze 
picture is undated yet the extreme youth 
of the artist depicted points, if indeed 
it is a self-portrait, to an early period of execution. Attired in red coat and bonnet, 
the young painter is shown seated before his easel, palette and brush in hand. He is 
looking at a page from a thick sheaf of sketches hanging from the easel directly 
over the cast of a classical head lying on the floor. An open box of supplies stands on 
the floor at left, next to his chair, while a dish and brushes lie close to his legs which 
are resting on the support of the easel. Palette and brushes hang on the wall, two 
bottles with dwindling candles stand on what appears to be the mantlepiece, be- 





hind the easel. In this crowded corner of a studio, close up against the window, 
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the artist appears a mere boy ironically painting a landscape in the cramped quar- 
ters of a cluttered garret. This is indeed a far cry from the latter Boucher, favorite of 
Madame Pompadour, first painter to Louis XV, inspector of Beauvais and Gobelins, 
and director of the Royal Academy. 

Our drawing is set in as crowded but less cluttered ambient. Accessories such as 
cast, book of sketches, brushes, do not appear, and missing are the two bottles at 
left as well as the brushes hanging on the wall. Variation in position of the box and 
dish respectively on the floor can be seen between painting and drawing; separated 
in the former, they are shown together in the latter, with the addition of a small 
bottle. The placement of the palette on the wall differs in both works; in the drawing 
it appears on the arch suggested in front of the beamed wall at the back. Missing in 
the painting is the canvas set up against the window, apparently to concentrate the 
upper light. In the painting the picture on the easel is fully executed while in the 
drawing it is only a hint of vagrant lines, and this sketchiness characterizes the inte- 
rior itself. Only the painter and the chair on which he sits are fully delineated. 

This incompletion indicates that the drawing is a preliminary composition, car- 
rying out the central motif, with many of the details left for the painting. The sheaf 
of sketches and the cast appear as afterthoughts for there is in the drawing no space 
for them in the places they hold in the completed canvas. They are, at the same time, 
characteristic paraphernalia of the artist’s studio, beginning in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and singularly of the Dutch school. Picturesque— may we say “Bohemian” — 
representations of artists’ studios, in a state of clutter or disorder or with groups of 
people or with antics in progress, appear variously in Adrizn van Ostade, Gerard 
Dou, Jan Molener, Franz van Mieris, etc. Boucher’s cramped “garret” type interior 
resembles these scenes in the Dutch manner. French artists of his period, however, 
were not wont to represent themselves or fellow painters in such rustic, inelegant 
fashion.’ Thus it has been suggested that the picture is, rather than a self-portrait, a 
satire or fantasy in the manner of the humorous singeries by Watteau and Chardin.+ 

Both artists took advantage of the great vogue for monkey subjects in the early 
part of the century to use the simian as a means of ridiculing and satirizing the ret- 
rospective views of the academicians with their emphasis upon the past and upon 
theory. Watteau painted Les singes peintres for Philippe d’ Orléans, now lost, and 

Le singe sculpteur (Musée d’ Orléans); Chardin, Le singe peintre (Louvre), all show- 
ing the monkey, or ape, as artist, engaged in the veriest imitation of classical antiq- 
uity to the loss of nature, or actuality. 

In the case of Boucher’s painting the question arises whether he, too, desired to 
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convey such a parody, and, if so, why he omitted the use of a monkey for his pur- 
pose? The youthful painter here shown is not working from the antique, the popular 
way of dissenting artists to deride the academicians, but painting a landscape directly 
from his sketches after nature. This was Boucher’s own procedure in his earlier 
career. The cast, on the other hand, lies neglected on the floor. Boucher, further, 
returned to the subject many times, once adding the figures of Venus and cherubs, 
and in no way suggesting even the most delicate of satire. 

If the painting in the Louvre is a self-portrait, it may show Boucher at the time of 
his apprenticeship with Frangois Lemoyne (1688-1737) who was, save for the art- 
tist’s father, Nicolas Boucher, a minor decorator, apparently his only master. Boucher 
was early, but briefly, in Lemoyne’s studio, probably for only a few months in 1720. 
He was thus only seventeen at the time of this painting, an age which corresponds 
perfectly with that of the youth represented. 

Perhaps more important than Lemoyne in his work was the experience undergone 
by Boucher in the shop of the engraver, Jean-Francois Cars. Here, together with the 
engraver’s more noted son, Laurent, Boucher learned the art of etching which he 
practised all his life. In 1721, at eighteen, he achieved his first success with his own 
drawings when twenty-six of his sketches were published. It was in this year that 
Watteau died, and his patron, Jean de Julienne, engaged the youthful Boucher to 
assist in the engraving of Watteau’s work as a monument to the artist. The com- 
mission was of the highest significance for Boucher’s development. He executed 
over a hundred etchings after Watteau, an influence of great consequence for the 
formation of his drawing style. 

Throughout his long, indefatigable activity Boucher made from two to three 
drawings a day, achieving in his lifetime a total of about ten thousand pieces, ranging 
from sketches to finished compositions. Boucher was the inaugurator of the esthetic 
appreciation of drawings in France. Previous to him French artists had to a great 
extent neglected and underestimated their preliminary studies and exercises. Bou- 
cher was the first among them to sign and offer his drawings to collectors as items 
for purchase. Asa result French amateurs began to hang artistically framed drawings 
in their rooms, regarding them as choice expressions of intent and conception, the 
intimate first ideas and guides to paintings, to which they were fundamentally on 
par, offering the introductory plan and often the key to their heightened under- 
standing and enjoyment. 

The present drawing exhibits the vigor and suppleness of Boucher’s early crayon. 
In his later period, after the turn of the century, his lines become rather flat and 








FIG. 2. 

carle van Loo, 

French, 1705-1765. 
Muse of Comedy, 
red chalk on paper, 
144% x15." 

Gift of Mr.and Mrs. 
oscar Salzer. 
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monotonous in their regularity, but at the time of his full strength as draughtsman 
vitality and incisiveness marked his delineations. Here we see the deeply drawn and 
definite strokes with which he rendered the folds of the garments, often using sharply 
angular heavy outlines as compared to the varieties and gradations of shading of 
Watteau. The feeling for the living form is evident in the conforming of the coat in 
its deep folds and wrinkles to the weight and contours of the body beneath. Espe- 
cially remarkable is the palpable form of the large, bony hand holding the brush. A 
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similar structure appears again in the drawing, Young Man seated, half-turned to the 
right, once in the Sir Joshua Reynolds collection, later Lucien Guiraud sale 1956 
(No. 46).5 This black chalk drawing of a hatless, carelessly garbed youth must, like 
the present work, belong to Boucher’s very early period for it exhibits the same 
decisiveness and precision in the contours, showing that the artist was a master, at 
times, of a linear definition exceeding any of his contemporaries, although L. Réau 
claimed that Van Loo as draughtsman surpassed him.° 


HARLES-ANDRE (CARLE) VAN LOO (1705-1765) was perhaps the most 
celebrated painter of his period in France. Yet after his dethronement by 
the revolutionary reaction no favorite was more thoroughly forgotten. 

While the ‘‘frivolous” rococo artists whom the reaction had derided, Boucher, Wat- 
teau, Fragonard, Chardin, La Tour, were gradually reinstated in the course of the 
next century, Van Loo was never rescued from the provinces and his ignobility. A 
verb, vanloter, was coined from his name by the pupils of David to convey the dis- 
dain for the taste of his period. 

Van Loo’s ancestors were Netherlandish; he himself formed his style in Italy 
where he was taken at the age of seven to join his painter-brother who was in the 
service of the king of Sardinia, in Turin. In Italy Van Loo was known as “Carlo,” 
later altered to “Carle” in France. Van Loo served a long apprenticeship at the hands 
of his brother who did not allow him to touch a brush until he was a grown man. All 
his time was given over to drawing. As a result, at the age of eighteen, in 1723, he 
won the first medal for drawing at the French Academy. 

Early in his career, before he obtained a royal pension, Van Loo was obliged to 
earn his living by making portraits in crayon or red chalk. This work provided him 
with the means to make a journey to Italy in 1727, with an entourage which included 
the young Boucher, of whose activity there little is known although he spent over 
three years in that country. Van Loo himself married, and became attached to the 
service of the court at Turin. However, the onset of the Polish war of succession cut 
short his stay and forced him to return to France. 

Van Loo attained success in Paris rapidly. The culmination of his career was his 
appointment in 1762 as First Painter to the king, and, a year later, director of the 
Academy, replacing Charles Coypel. Van Loo was probably the most productive 
decorator of churches and chapels in the reign of Louis XV. He was one of the first 
artists to introduce the exotic into French painting, the taste for Turkish and Spanish 
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costume. Widely recognized and honored, his lack of esprit—he was deemed un- 
educated, if not actually illiterate—brought down the vituperation of many critics. 
Diderot, in particular, offended by his purely instinctive, non-mental approach, 
called him quite openly a “brute.” 

A drawing, the Muse of Comedy,’ (Fig 2.) which the Museum has recently re- 
ceived as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Salzer, bears the name “‘Carle Vanloo” in 
ink, in a later hand. The work accords extremely well with the style of the artist, 
especially as exemplified in the charming drawing, Castor and Pollux (National- 
museum, Stockholm), where the pose of the Castor is very close to that of the Diana 
in Van Loo’s important ceiling fresco in the royal villa at Stupinigi, Turin (ca. 1733- 
1734). The shading of drapery, the rendering of limbs and feet, the widely spaced 
eyes, always characteristic of Van Loo’s countenances, are so close in our drawing 
to the Swedish work that its authorship is conclusively reinforced. More detailed 
correspondence may be pointed out between the sharp outlines of Castor’s right 
arm and the angular contouring and shading of the inner portion of the left leg in 
the present drawing. 

Van Loo painted the subject of Comedy at least twice. One was executed, together 
with a Tragedy, as an overdoor for Madame Pompadour’s chateau, Bellevue, in 
1753- Another was painted in oval form. The two allegories of the arts painted for 
Bellevue are at present in the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Moscow.* The Comedy, how- 
ever, is accessible through the engraving by Salvador Carmona. There are many dif- 
ferences between the Bellevue overdoor and our drawing. The former is an elaborate 
composition in which the Muse, departing from Ripa’s iconography, wears an ivy 
garland? around her head and across her breast, is robed in voluminous drapery, 
and leans diagonally towards the left from her bench near some columns. She holds 
a mask in her right hand, and supports some hangings with her left. Her feet rest on 
a low stool. At the right are two children, one with a rather large cornet; at the left a 
group of masks below the instruments on the bench. A scroll lies on the floor. 

From this description it can be seen that our drawing is not a copy after, or derived 
from, the overdoor. It conforms closely to Ripa’s iconography of Comedia: “‘...in 
her right hand she holds a cornet... in her left a mask...””*° While it may possibly 
have beena first and more simple idea for the Bellevue allegory, it may also be another 
drawing of this frequent subject, related or not to a decoration. The theme of the 
Muses, or allegories of the arts, were sufficiently popular at the time to warrant many 
drawings and studies. Ours suggests itself as a possible study for a medallion in the 
decoration of a wall panel as was so characteristic of the Rococo. This would account 
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for the height upon which the figure is placed, indicating that it was intended, if not 
for an overdoor, than for a medallion or wall panel rather high above the dado. 

As drawings by Carle Van Loo are of some scarcity in this country, this one as- 
sumes importance for the illustration of the artist’s career. 


NOTES 

‘Red chalk, heightened with white, on tan pa- 
per, 1414 x 1014 in. P. 347.59-1. Ex-coll: Baron 
d’Ivry; Private Collection, Paris. The sales of 
Baron d’Ivry which took place in 1884 are re- 
corded in L. Souillé, Les Ventes de Tableaux, 
Dessins et Objets d’art aux XIX siecle (1896); 
and in Haldane MacFall, Boucher...(1908). An 
appendix in the latter giving the record of the 
Bouchers sold at auction abroad from 1745 to 
1908, listsa drawing, The Painter, from the Baron 
d’'Ivry collection, sold May 21, 1884. No size or 
medium is given. 


? The painting closest to the La Caze canvas 
is the Artist Painting a Landscape (1752) in the 
Rothschild collection. P. Nolhac, Francois Bou- 
cher (1907) accepted it as a self-portrait, but the 
setting as a peasant interior. Paradoxically, he 
rejected the La Caze picture as a self-portrait. 
A. Michel, Frangois Boucher(n.d.) accepted both 
paintings as showing the artist himself. 


EBRIA FEINBLATT 


3In the early 19th century we find a departure 
from the elegance and dignity of 18th century 
French representations of artists,in Hubert Rob- 
ert’s disorderly Studio of the Artist (1817), in 
Vierhouten. 


4#[Paul-Andre Lemoisne], La Peinture au Mu- 
sée du Louvre (n.d.) I, p. 53. 


‘Reproduced Plate IX. 
° Archives del’ Art Frangais, X1X, 1938, p. 35- 
7Red chalk on gray paper, 14% x 15% in. 


Ex-coll: Private Collection, Boston. Gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Salzer. A. 5679. 59-105. 


‘SL. Réau, Catalogue de l’art Frangais dans les 
musées russes, 1929, Nos. 671-72. 


9 The ancient Muses were “ivy-crowned.” J.B. 
Trapp,‘‘The Owl’s Ivy and the Poet’s Bays,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute, 
July-Dec., 1959, p. 236. 


*° Iconologia (1618), p. 85. 
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costume. Widely recognized and honored, his lack of esprit—he was deemed un- 
educated, if not actually illiterate—brought down the vituperation of many critics. 
Diderot, in particular, offended by his purely instinctive, non-mental approach, 
called him quite openly a “brute.” 

A drawing, the Muse of Comedy,’ (Fig 2.) which the Museum has recently re- 
ceived as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Salzer, bears the name “Carle Vanloo” in 
ink, in a later hand. The work accords extremely well with the style of the artist, 
especially as exemplified in the charming drawing, Castor and Pollux (National- 
museum, Stockholm), where the pose of the Castor is very close to that of the Diana 
in Van Loo’s important ceiling fresco in the royal villa at Stupinigi, Turin (ca. 1733- 
1734). The shading of drapery, the rendering of limbs and feet, the widely spaced 
eyes, always characteristic of Van Loo’s countenances, are so close in our drawing 
to the Swedish work that its authorship is conclusively reinforced. More detailed 
correspondence may be pointed out between the sharp outlines of Castor’s right 
arm and the angular contouring and shading of the inner portion of the left leg in 
the present drawing. 

Van Loo painted the subject of Comedy at least twice. One was executed, together 
with a Tragedy, as an overdoor for Madame Pompadour’s chateau, Bellevue, in 
1753. Another was painted in oval form. The two allegories of the arts painted for 
Bellevue are at present in the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Moscow.* The Comedy, how- 
ever, is accessible through the engraving by Salvador Carmona. There are many dif- 
ferences between the Bellevue overdoor and our drawing. The former is an elaborate 
composition in which the Muse, departing from Ripa’s iconography, wears an ivy 
garland around her head and across her breast, is robed in voluminous drapery, 
and leans diagonally towards the left from her bench near some columns. She holds 
a mask in her right hand, and supports some hangings with her left. Her feet rest on 
a low stool. At the right are two children, one with a rather large cornet; at the left a 
group of masks below the instruments on the bench. A scroll lies on the floor. 

From this description it can be seen that our drawing is not a copy after, or derived 
from, the overdoor. It conforms closely to Ripa’s iconography of Comedia: “...in 
her right hand she holds a cornet...in her left a mask...”!° While it may possibly 
have beena first and more simple idea for the Bellevue allegory, it may also be another 
drawing of this frequent subject, related or not to a decoration. The theme of the 
Muses, or allegories of the arts, were sufficiently popular at the time to warrant many 
drawings and studies. Ours suggests itself as a possible study for a medallion in the 
decoration ofa wall panel as was so characteristic of the Rococo. This would account 
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for the height upon which the figure is placed, indicating that it was intended, if not 
for an overdoor, than for a medallion or wall panel rather high above the dado. 

As drawings by Carle Van Loo are of some scarcity in this country, this one as- 
sumes importance for the illustration of the artist’s career. 


NOR EES 


*Red chalk, heightened with white, on tan pa- 
per, 141% x 10% in. P. 347.59-1. Ex-coll: Baron 
d’Ivry; Private Collection, Paris. The sales of 
Baron d’Ivry which took place in 1884 are re- 
corded in L. Souillé, Les Ventes de Tableaux, 
Dessins et Objets d’art aux XIX siecle (1896); 
and in Haldane MacFall, Boucher...(1908). An 
appendix in the latter giving the record of the 
Bouchers sold at auction abroad from 1745 to 
1908, listsa drawing, The Painter,from the Baron 
d’Ivry collection, sold May 21, 1884. No size or 
medium is given. 


* The painting closest to the La Caze canvas 
is the Artist Painting a Landscape (1752) in the 
Rothschild collection. P. Nolhac, Francois Bou- 
cher (1907) accepted it as a self-portrait, but the 
setting as a peasant interior. Paradoxically, he 
rejected the La Caze picture as a self-portrait. 
A. Michel, Frangois Boucher (n.d.) accepted both 
paintings as showing the artist himself. 


EBRIA FEINBLATT 


3In the early r9th century we find a departure 
from the elegance and dignity of 18th century 
French representations of artists,in Hubert Rob- 
ert’s disorderly Studio of the Artist (1817), in 
Vierhouten. 


4[Paul-Andre Lemoisne], La Peinture au Mu- 
sée du Louvre (n.d.) I, p. 53. 

‘Reproduced Plate IX. 

° Archives de l’ Art Frangais, X1X, 1938, p. 35. 

7Red chalk on gray paper, 144% x 15% in. 
Ex-coll: Private Collection, Boston. Gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Oscar Salzer. A. 5679. 59-105. 


‘SL. Réau, Catalogue de l’art Frangais dans les 
musées russes, 1929, Nos. 671-72. 

9 The ancient Muses were “‘ivy-crowned.” J.B. 
Trapp,‘‘The Owl’s Ivy and the Poet’s Bays,” 


Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute, 
July-Dec., 1959, p. 236. 


*° Iconologia (1618), p. 85. 








BROCADED SILK PANELS BY 


PHILIPPE DE LASALLE 


FIG. I. polychrome 
brocading in silk 
thread & chenille on 
sage colored satin 
ground. 24 x 30.” 
purchased with funds 
contributed by mrs. 
Frederick Kingston. 
L. 2100 A. 118.59-1 





FTER two centuries of the Baroque style having held sway in European art, 
its severe, pretentious and cumbersome forms began to decline in favor, 
and a supple and buoyant variety, the Rococo, had evolved towards the 

middle of the eighteenth century. 
The tendency to follow the Italian-born, heavy and serene shapes had relaxed, and 


the masters of painting, sculpture, architecture and other visual arts began to adopt 
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lithe and elegant lines of easy grace. The unwieldy, rigid designs seen in many earlier 
compositions had given way to dainty, animated, and often playful representations. 

This predilection had entered also into the works of artists whose media were not 
paint or marble but silk and other woven fiber. 

Eighteenth century France had experienced a protracted period of economic well- 
being. There was money for luxuries and patronage of the arts. Following the exam- 
ples of the courts of Louis XV and XVI, the wealthy classes were ready supporters 
of all branches of the arts, and the artists of that golden era had flourished. Their 
creations were in great demand, and this prompted them to increased productivity. 
Soon, rulers of other nations began to appreciate the refinement and pomp of the 
Kings of France, and orders came from monarchs of Russia, Spain and other lands. 

Artistic weaving had also risen to a remarkably high level, and the natural con- 
sequence was that it became industrialized and commercialized. Several master-weav- 
ers had assumed the role of salesmen for their own wares; others employed agents 
to secure orders for them. 

One of the most successful master-weavers was Camille Pernon of Lyons, noted 
for his exquisite taste, highly developed artistic sense,and sound judgment of quality. 
His most prominent designer and associate was Philippe de Lasalle who excelled not 
only as a superb creative artist, but also as a most highly skilled craftsman of the 
loom, and an ingenious inventor of many valuable improvements in the techniques 
of weaving. 

Lasalle was born at Seissel, France, in 1723. He began the production of artistic 
compositions at an early age. He gained inspiration, also tuition, from such cele- 
brated artists as Francois Boucher (protégé of Mme de Pompadour), Jacques 
Bachelier, and Daniel Sarrabat, whose creations remain admirable examples of Ro- 
coco design. 

With the splendid artistic support of Lasalle, Dugourc and other eminent textile 
designers, the firm of Camille Pernon et Cie had built up an impressive and profitable 
trade, not only in France but also in other countries. 

Perhaps most noteworthy among its exports were Lasalle’s luxurious silks supplied 
to Catherine the Great of Russia, for wall-paneling and upholstery in her petit palais 
d@’hiver, and in her summer palace at Peterhof. 

Evidence of Lasalle’s most perfect mastery of the loom is a woven portrait of 
Catherine the Great, now in the collection of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. It 
presents the Empress pictured in classical style. A wreath of flowers, tied with a bow 
on top, forms an oval frame around the sharp-featured but feminine head. A quat- 
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rain, praising the military victories of 
»?P Q 


eS i the Czarina is woven into the silk be- 
a mae ae a rites ; 

pre ? Nye, low. Aninscription in the upper portion 
PMY, EAN proclaims: Lasalle Fecit. This portrait 


? nA 2 Y . is probably the first accurate rendition 
e ee “5 of human likeness in the history of 
ary ‘Re weaving. 

The author of the quatrain was said 
to have been Voltaire, the spiritual 
adviser and teacher of the French lan- 
guage to the Empress. (Some uncharit- 
able chroniclers referred to him as her 
chief publicity agent.) It was probably 
due to that immortal Frenchman that 
Catherine became acquainted with the 
etiquette and extravagant luxuries of 
the court of France, and developed the 
desire to introduce similar pomp into her own surroundings. The progressive and 
ambitious ruler of “‘all the Russias” had done her best to give her court French 
polish. Craftsmen of many trades were brought from France, and many of the su- 
perb works of art in silver, porcelain, furniture and textiles, still preserved in the 
palaces of Russia, were their creations. 





Catherine’s widely known inclination to own anything and everything artistic, 
luxurious and French was probably the motive that prompted Pernon to visit St. 
Petersburg in or about 1770; and he came back with substantial orders. 

Two examples of superb compositions in brocaded silk, designed and executed 
by Lasalle, commissioned by Catherine the Great, are in possession of the Los An- 
geles County Museum. These are actually sections of the same piece of textile, the 
two designs alternating in the weave, and separated by exquisitely drawn garlands 
(some portions of which are missing from our specimens). 

One of these (Fig. 1) shows a splendidly designed and brilliantly colored Peacock 
(known as Au Paon) strutting majestically in an ornamental garden. In the fore- 
ground area mallard, taking to its wings from a pond, as if in alarm, and a shellduck, 
alertly guarding her eggs in a nest on the ground. This motive was published in 
Renate Jaques and Ernst Fleming, Encyclopedia of Textiles, page 212, et al. 

The alternate design is reproduced in Fig. 2. It shows a graceful pheasant (Au 
Faisan) with colorful plumage. As contrast, a snow-white swan drifts with stately 
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dignity in a calm pool in the foreground. Part of the same textile is in the possession 
of the Musée Historique des Tissus at Lyon. Published: Raymond Cox, Les Soieries 
d’ Art, Plate 87. Otto von Falke, Decorative Silks, Plate 508, et al. 

These realistic representations are woven with extreme virtuosity. The medium 
is silk thread, with chenille which lends additional luster and luminosity to the ma- 
terial. The main figures are produced in rich brocading; the lesser details are in twill 
weave making them stand out from the sage-colored satin ground. 

In these delightful examples we ob- 
serve the correctness of perspective. 
In earlier textiles the three-dimensional 
representation of scenes was seldom 
convincing, often faulty, and in many 
cases non-existent. In Lasalle’s peacock 
design we have the feeling that the trellis 
work and vaulted arbor are in the dis- 
tance, while the secondary figures seem 
to be clearly in front of the main figure. 
This effect is achieved not only by the 
receding lines, but also by appropriate 
coloring. The same can be said of our 
pheasant design. 

The peacock, the most resplendent 
member of the bird population, has been 
represented in countless varieties, tech- 
niques and media. However, in practi- 
cally all known pictorial representations 
of peacocks in textile designs this ornamental bird is shown in stylized forms or in 
exaggerated splendor. Lasalle seems to have been the first artist to present it realisti- 
cally, and without undue embellishment of its natural appearance. 

The third example of Lasalle’s excellent work in our collection is reproduced here 
as Fig. 3. Itis of an entirely different character from the bird textile, and the extrav- 
agantly beautiful floral design is delightfully composed. This panel is a compound 
silk twill, brocaded in silk thread and chenille. The flowers and stems are vigorously 
drawn in several tones of rose, green, blue, yellow and lavender, producing a most 
pleasing color harmony on white ground. The arrangement is in perfect balance, 
and it gives the effect of plasticity. This sumptuous silk is reproduced in Otto von 
Falke, Decorative Silks, Plate 506. 





FIG. 3. 

Compound silk twill 
brocaded in silk thread 
& chenille. several 
shades of rose, green, 
blue, yellow, lavender 
on white ground. 
purchased with funds 
contributed by mrs. 
Frederick Kingston. 
L.2100.A 118.592 


( I4 ) 
Lasalle’s pictorial renderings of birds, insects, humans and floral compositions 
were mostly realistic, breaking with the age old tradition of stylization. Ribbons, 
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festoons, garlands, sheaves of wheat, and other ornamental elements were repro- 
duced with a remarkable three-dimensional, modeled effect. While many of the con- 


temporary textile artists had used metallic silver and gold in order to add brilliance ga 
to their designs, Lasalle is not known to have ever resorted to such lustrous materials ‘in 
but relied on his tasteful choice and integration of colors, and pleasantly striking rect 
contrasts to achieve lively and sparkling effects. po 
His often employed method in this direction was the use of three or even more deus 
tones of the same color to provide “shading” for his forms. For emphasis he fre- vie 
quently added sharp, black contours. trate 
Lasalle’s lines are always delicate and at the same time brisk. His execution in the Edga 
weave is remarkably precise. This is an indispensable requirement in the rendering ot 
of portraits of which he had produced, besides that of Catherine the Great, some (100 
other astonishingly fine examples. These are as outstanding from the point of view _ colo 
of likeness as of artistic excellence. 
All these products of Lasalle’s genius were designed and, in most cases, executed are 
by him with vital grace and rich splendor to the highest degree of technical perfection. | (42 
It is interesting to note that Lasalle never made designs for dress-material but con- 
centrated on furnishing fabrics. In all of his creations he remained essentially French. pe 
One of the characteristics seen in many of Lasalle’s compositions is his predilec- seal 
tion for drawing a framework to his main motive whenever the effectiveness of the | artist 
design was enhanced by such device. 
The last fifteen years of Lasalle’s long and highly productive life were spent in ~ 
almost complete seclusion, devoting all his efforts to innovations in the techniques 9 am 
of weaving, and having relinquished all his artistic ambitions. He died in Lyons in 
1804—impoverished and forgotten by his contemporaries. Yet, he was a unique — 
figure in the history of artistic weaving, and—to quote John Kent Tilton—“no en 
other designer of textiles has ever given to posterity a greater array of beautiful silk bi 
fabrics than Philippe De La Salle.” Art of 
EUGENE I. HOLT Octo 
illust: 
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1958 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles & 
Vicinity. Oil paintings, water colors, graphic 
arts and sculpture. (36 pages, illustrated, di- 
rectory of artists.) 75¢ 


Honoré Daumier, Loan exhibition of prints, 
drawings, water colors, paintings and sculp- 
ture. November 1958. (72 pages, freely illus- 
trated.) $2.50 


Edgar Degas. Loan exhibition of paintings, 
drawings, prints and sculpture. March 1958. 
(100 pages, 85 reproductions, including six in 
color.) $2.00 


Jacques Callot. Loan exhibition of prints and 
drawings. September 18 to October 20, 1957. 
(42 pages, freely illustrated). $1.50 


1957 Annual Exhibition, Artists of Los Angeles 
& Vicinity. Oil paintings, water colors and 
sculpture. (36 pages, illustrated, directory of 
artists.) 75¢ 


Prints by Lovis Corinth. Loanexhibition from the 
Mr. & Mrs. Sigbert H. Marcy Collection. March 
9 to April 8, 1956. (28 pages, illustrated.) soc 


Stanton Mac Donald- Wright. Retrospective ex- 
hibition of paintings. January 19 to February 
19, 1956. (28 pages, freely illustrated.) $1.50 


Art of the Weaver. Loan exhibition of textiles. 
October 8, 1954 to January 2, 1955. (24 pages, 
illustrated.) 50c 


Raoul Dufy (1877-1953). Loan exhibition. July 
14 to September 12, 1954. (44 pages, freely il- 
lustrated, 6 plates in color.) $1.50 


English Silver Cream Jugs of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Munro Collection. Loan exhibition. 1952. 
(46 pages, fully illustrated.) $2.86 * 


The Artof Greater India. Loanexhibition. March 
1 to April 16, 1950. (128 text pages and 138 
plates.) $2.34 * 


The Mr. and Mrs. George Gard de Sylva Col- 
lection of French Impressionists and Modern 
Paintings and Sculpture. 1950. (78 pages, fully 
illustrated.) 78c 


Leonardo da Vinci. Loan Exhibition. June 3 to 
July 17, 1949. (144 pages and 77 plates.) $2.00 


California Prints and Drawings. Loan exhibition 
from the Robert B. Honeyman, Jr. Collection. 
December 10, 1954 to January 15, 1955. (44 
pages, freely illustrated.) 75¢ 


Costume Design for the Theatre. Loan exhibition. 
March 9—June 3, 1956. (20 pp., illustrated.) 5oc 


2000 Years of Silk Weaving. Loan exhibition. 
1944. (63 pages and 87 plates.) $1.56 * 


Gothic and Renaissance Sculptures in the Collec- 
tion of the Los Angeles County Museum. Cata- 
logue and guide, 1951. (185 pages, fully illus- 
trated.) $3.00 * 


Catalogue of Paintings, 1. “Italian, French and 
Spanish Paintings, x1v-xvii Century.” 195 4. 
(Fully illustrated.) $2.60 * 


Catalogue of Paintings, 11. “Flemish, German, 
Dutch and English Paintings, xv-xvi1 Cen- 
tury.” 1954. (Fully illustrated.) $2.60 * 


All prices include tax, but add toc per catalogue for mailing. 


*For these catalogues only, add 15¢ each for mailing. 
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Gifts or 
Bequests 


to the Los Angeles County Museum 
are a contribution to the cultural life 
of the community and may be desig- 
nated as permanent memorials. Such 
gifts, whether of money or of objects of 
art, are deductible from inheritance, 


estate or income taxes. 
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